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PURPOSE OF THE HANDBOOK 


The purpose of this handbook is not to create more work for the teacher. Our 
aim, instead, is to provide ideas to help bring multicultural education into the regular 
classroom lessons. We propose that multicultural education is an attitude, not another 
unit to be taught and forgotten. This handbook can serve as a quick reference in 
introducing this attitude to the classroom. 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand Multicultural education we have to replace the idea of 
America as the "melting pot." Reeclad Pew laWolld be a ae en eae me oe aaus 
diversity, values and possible unity that is present in Today's classroc 
metaphor celebrates each child as having cultural traits and ideas that are unique, and 
yet can enrich the other lives in the com 

In the past our focus in helping our student become better citizens was in 
helping them "fit together." In the process there was a tendency for us to run rough- 
ree hee og: cule dietsly anaheriiage, But just as the tomato is not 

ucumbe IG oct Cay conigoate sorething essere Ora elie 
pein so there are ways for us to acknowledge the diversity in our students without 
fear of the classroom falling into anarchy or chaos. This brief handbook is designed to 
not only as a quick reference but also as a reminder that the first step in teaching is to 
listen to those whom we would teach. 


Racial Concerns 
by Sharron Travis 


By the time students enter school, they will 
have acquired some stereotypic ideas taught to them. 
If these are not discussed in class, they certainly will 
continue to strengthen and spread, supported by the 
teacher's silence 

- Kasambira (1985). 


As teachers, we must confront all 
instances of racism encountered in the 
classroom, whether introduced by a Student, a 
textbook, or a current event. This can be as 
simple as asking the class for their opinions; 
do they agree, disagree? What facts do they 
have to support their opinions? Can the class 
brainstorm other ways of dealing with the 
current situation? 

This can also be done through a more 
formal process involving analyzing 
Stereotypes. For the first experience, the 
teacher can begin with a non-controversial 
generalization such as "red signals danger." 
Working in small groups, students can list all 
concrete instances supporting this statement. 
Then switch the focus to all non-supporting 
instances. Next, the class can decide whether 
the stereotype is valid. 

From this point, the teacher can move 
into more controversial issues, tailored to fit 
the needs of a particular class. Below are 
some ideas for topics: 


8 Wolves are bad animals 

° Good mothers stay at home with their 
children 

° Black people are lazy and unfaithful 

° White people are superior to blacks 


The teacher can be as specific or general as 
the situation warrants. 


RACIAL. CONCERNS 
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The idea is to address specific 
instances of racism, but you will want to 
prepare your class for controversial 
discussions by exposing them to less 
controversial topics first. 

Throughout these discussions, the 
teacher must maintain the role of moderator, 
facilitator, and resource person. There is an 
ancient Chinese proverb that states: "Tell me, | 
forget, show me, | remember, involve me, | 
understand." This is the goal of multicultural 
education. 


WE ARE MORE ALIKE THAN WE ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Below is a visual representation of 
possible relationships between various 
microcultures and the macroculture. The 
labels of the various microcultures can be 
changed, it is their relationship to the larger 
society that is important. This particular mode! 
is that of an Anglo, Christian woman: 

An individual 
can belong to 
many micro- 
cultures at the 
same time. 
Some overlap 


ANGLO @acey SOME do not. 

_ This does not 
make them 
right or wrong, 

it just makes them different. It can be seen 
from the model that race is only one of many 
cultural variables. 

Students could be encouraged to draw 
their own model of the cultures to which they 
belong. They will be able to see how we truly 
are more alike than we are different. 


Fostering Positive Ethnicity 
in the Classroom 
by Katie Shankle-Chriss 


There is an extreme push in education today to 
educate children within a multicultural curriculum. 
But because of the equally extreme lack of published 
materials this has become the teacher's 
responsibility. Below are some practical ways of 
implementing multicultural education in your 
classroom. 


1. Posters: classrooms should be filled with faces from 


different cultures. 
2. Heroes: heroes of different cultures need to be 
recognized. \ 


3. Holidays: teach respect and understanding through 
something children will enjoy learning about. 
Holidays are happy occasions. Celebrate as 
many as you can! 

4. Food: studying and tasting foods of different cultures 

should definitely stimulate interest. 

5. Books: books should be used that describe different 
lifestyles and cultures. Having students think 
about the characters and their feelings. 

. Cooperative Learning Group: 

° working in groups will help students to 
understand one another. These children must 
work together toward a common goal. 

° why not try having "tribes" or "klans" as opposed 
to groups. 

. Field Trips: 
finances do not allow you to visit different cultural 
museums then visit different neighborhoods. A 
lot can be learned from just observing and 
comparing. 

. Fish Bowl Activities or Role Playing: 
these activities put students in situations which 
they are not familiar with. 7 

. Speakers: invite speakers from different cultures and 
backgrounds into your classroom. Have the 
teacher talk about math or science or something 
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the students are learning about so they can see 
the relevancy to their own lives. 

10. Map of diversity: 
put up a large map and have the children place a 
push pin on the location where they are from. 
Have them decorate their own pin. This 
hopefully will get children interested and 
encourage them to ask each other about their 
backgrounds. 

11. Different Government Styles: 
elect a president of your class. Give them certain 
responsibilities similar to those or our U.S. 
president. Then choose a King or a Tzar, etc. . . 

12. Discuss terms: 
discuss differences between various terms use to 
describe individuals and groups. How do the 
students feel about these terms. 

13. Teach how to detect Racial Biases: 
have children evaluate objectivity of an author or 
of a popular TV show. 

14. Multicultural Math: 
when teaching about money, study money from 
different cultures. Everyone wants to learn about 
money (this will keep it exciting). when teaching 
fractions, why continue using the "All American" 
pie to demonstrate pictorially your point? Why 
not use Flan or maybe Quiche. 


Students need to see similarities between their 
lives and those of other children. These tips will 
hopefully help children to make this connection and 
will help you in your role as a multicultural educator a 
little easier. 


can ake whet having real ar your cream of 
teaching style. 


10 Key Steps For A Nonsexist Classroom 
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Confront, discuss, and challenge gender bias in any 
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Be sure all displays are bias free, have students help 
Ns esl apiece PeSeWMieD abe Stereo 


Intervene when students form segregated groups, be 


sure to explain why. 


Reinforce those who work/play in coeducational 
groupings without being asked todo so. 


Be sure that peer tutoring is gender integrated. 
Have a professional track your questioning 


cians inet yo ae tava aye 


person or group. 


If you don't feel comfortable with a professional in 
your room, tee inci our cece creiimantievethenn 
review. You can also train a student to do the 


° Keep abreast of all new research and studies by 
reading professional journals. newspapers, etc. 


In today's world where we often use computers to 
help us teach, we need o be sure to look for gender bias in 
the computer software we choose. Use this list as an 
expansion list to any listed the software company may give 
you. It tends to cover more areas. 

Expanded Sexism Checklist (E.S.C.) 


When deciding on computer software be sure to look 
for equality/bias in: 


° Number of males and females (both characters and 
names) represented in a positive manner. 


° Main characters. 

° Supporting characters. 
° Title. 

° Subject matter. 

° Style of software. 


° Symbols (i.€.: bows, babies, and carriages for 
females; guns and bombs for males). 


° Language. 

° Roles. 

° Rewards and reinforcements. 

° Packaging and documentation. 


SES on the Playground 
by Kirsten Broms & Christie Edwards 


We are going to take a trip down memory lane, so find a 
comfortable chair, sit back and relax! O.K., now gently close your 
eyes, lower your shoulders, and loosen your neck . . . ahhh —- 
now doesn't that feel wonderful? Unfortunately, you'll have to 
reopen your eyes in order to finish this exercise (unless of course 
you can read through your eyelids). 

Now let's think back to our childhood, oh perhaps when we 
were about ten-years-old. What were some of the most important 
things in our lives at this time? Was school important? Of course 
-Our lives were virtually centered around school! Most, if not all, 
our friends were there, our home schedules revolved around the 
school day, and our family vacations were planned according to 
school holidays. Thus we all should be familiar with the important 
role school plays in a child's life. 

As a ten-year-old, weren't your friends pretty important to 
you? Well sure, we all concerned ourselves with fitting in the 
doing fun things with our peers. Was there ever a time when your 
friends wanted to do something or go someplace that cost money, 
and you didn't have the necessary funds to join in? How did this 
make you feel? Were you embarrassed or ashamed? More than 
likely the answer to all the aforementioned questions is "yes!" 

Even today, I'm sure we are all on some type of monetary 
budget that allows us to do things at times, while not enabling us 
to do them at others. we can all probably relate to the negative 
feelings that we may experience when we are unable to participate 
in fun activities with our friends. 

Unfortunately, there are children in our classrooms who 
experience these feelings each and everyday of their lives. They 
may even dread going to school because their clothes may not be 
as nice as their peers’, or because they are unable to participate 
in the holiday gift exchange. They are more than likely ashamed of 
not having as much money as their classmates. For these reasons 
and more, we as teachers should try our best to avoid situations in 
which we might inadvertently point out the differences between our 
students’ socio-economic statuses. Thus, the following is a list of 
some helpful hints to keep in mind, so we can be sure not to make 
any child feel uncomfortable at any time. 


SES ON THE PLAYGROUND 


Act comfortably with children who are dirty or wearing ragged clothes and 
your students will follow your example. Consistently and subtly remind 
your students (perhaps through activities, assignments, or readings) that it 
is what is inside of a person that matters. 


Be aware that a child may seem lazy or slow because of a lack of food or 
sleep. 


Realize that a students may be absent or tardy because of a familial duty 
(i.e. babysitting) or because of a lack of transportation. 


Work on building self-esteem in your classroom. This will be beneficial to 
both low SES students and high SES students. 


Do not ask students to share what they received for a birthday or holiday 
or what they did over vacations. Having students share information that 
defines their SES is embarrassing and hurtful for some. 


Realize that your students may not have anyone at home to help them 
with their homework and be willing to offer additional help in the 
classroom. 


Do not give assignments to do at home that require materials unavailable 
at school. Some students may not have the materials at home or the 
money to buy them. 


Do not ask students to bring money to school to contribute to a class 


activity. 


Work into the curriculum literature on and by people of low SES. This will 
help high SES students develop empathy and understanding. It will give 
low SES students something to identify with. 


Do not fall into the trap of having low expectations for low SES students 
and high expectations for high SES students, Be aware that all students 
should have an equal opportunity to succeed. 


Remember that low income students can be gifted and/or college bound. 
Offer help to students they might not be able to get at home. For instance, 
the college application process can be very intimidating to a student who 
will be the first in his/her family to go. Offer help or refer the student to a 
counselor who can help. 


Help students to appreciate one another's differences. 


Remember that every child has something to contribute to the classroom. 


16 Suggestions Addressing Exceptionality 


by Gail Conn 


EXCEPTIONALITY: The term exceptional student includes both children who have 
difficulty learning and children whose performance is so advanced that an individualized 
education program is necessary to meet their needs (Banks, 1993). “Equal opportunity 
does not mean the same opportunity, but rather an appropriate opportunity.” (p. 288) 


Hopefully, the following will include useful suggestions which can contribute to educational 


equality. 


LEARNING DISABLED: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 
GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 
GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 


To develop listening skills which will ultimately result in more advanced 
reading skills. 

Stories can be dictated by the student on tape and then written for the 
student. 

Story is in the student's language and therefore a good start toward 
reading. It can be used in any subject area for any age. 


To develop interests. 

Place student in group working on projects of interest. Place student with 
peer who has status in the eyes of disabled student. 

Interest is an inspiration to learn. 


To accommodate all students within a given lesson plan. 

Modify instruction; shortened assignments; study buddies; lower-level 
worksheets; preferential seating. 

Time saving solutions: ability to include all students in classroom lesson 


plan or activity. 


To expand attention span. 

Provide immediate, short-term reinforcement. Practical applications: 
Games, Music, Art activities and Peer interaction. 

To minimize behavior disturbances, therefore maximizing learning time. 


To build on basic concepts. 

Proceed from concrete (poker chips) to semi-concrete (dots on cards) to 
abstract (numerals) activities. 

Assures that there are no gaps in the student's readiness for mastering a 
process. 


To insure classroom rules are clear and upheld. 

Involve the student in the selection of reinforcing activities. 

Increased motivation to follow rules due to the student's participation in 
their selection. Regulations viewed as fair. Increased rule awareness. 


To minimize negative social stigma attached to materials graded at lower 
levels. 
Cover books with "with it” covers. 


EXCEPTIONALITY 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


Students are not embarrassed to work in a book below grade level 
because the cover is concealed. 


To increase student individualized learning time. 

Give extra credit or special privileges to peer volunteers - cross-age 
tutoring. 

Instruction and materials may be relevant to students ability and interests. 


To provide opportunities and experiences particularly suited to the student. 
Increase the level and complexity of learning materials available. 
Continued development of student's potential. 


To establish an environment that values academic growth. 
Establish resource areas. 
Student is able to quench natural desire to learn. 


To cope with peer pressures not to succeed. 
Pair in heterogeneous groupings with all academic levels. 
The success of the GATE identified student is helpful to others in group. 


To include activities allowing self-direction. 

Provide space, time and encouragement for gifted students to discover 
themselves. 

Utilizes the natural, self-motivation present in most GATE students. 


To allow active and cooperative participation by the gifted students and 
their parents. 

Involve the student and parent together in the selection of goals. 

Offer additional support. Time at home may facilitate additional learning 
opportunities. 


To provide resources from the community. 

Take advantage of the many extra-curricular field trips, special programs 
and classroom visitors available. 

Encourages gifted students to find their place in society by discovering 
new interests. 


To provide flexibility in the curriculum. 
Provides homogeneous as well as heterogeneous groupings. 
Furthers development and meets social skill needs. 


To provide a responsive environment 
Develop the student's ability to see solutions from many viewpoints. 
May use knowledge as a background for unlimited learning 


references: Banks, James A. & McGee-Banks, Cherry (1993). Multicultural Education: 
Issues and Perspectivies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon) 
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PURPOSE OF THE HANDBOOK 


The purpose of this handbook is not to create more work for the teacher. Our 
aim, instead, is to provide ideas to help bring multicultural education into the regular 
classroom lessons. We propose that multicultural education is an attitude, not another 
unit to be taught and forgotten. This handbook can serve as a quick reference in 
introducing this attitude to the classroom. 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand Multicultural education we have to replace the idea of 
America as the "melting pot." A "salad bowl" would be a better metaphor to express the 
diversity, values and possible community that is present in Today's classroom. This 
metaphor celebrates each child as having cultural traits and ideas that are unique, and 
yet can enrich the other lives in the community. 

In the past our focus in helping our student become better citizens was in 
helping them "fit together." In the process there was a tendency for us to run rough- 
shod over our students’ cultural diversity and heritage. But just as the tomato is not 
the cucumber and yet each can contribute something essential to the overall flavor of 
a salad, so there are ways for us to acknowledge the diversity in our students without 
fear of the classroom falling into anarchy or chaos. This brief handbook is designed to 
not only as a quick reference but also as a reminder that the first step in teaching is to 
listen to those whom we would teach. 


Racial Concerns 
by Sharron Travis 


By the time students enter school, they will 
have acquired some stereotypic ideas taught to them. 
If these are not discussed in class, they certainly will 
continue to strengthen and spread, supported by the 
teacher's silence 

- Kasambira (1985). 


As teachers, we must confront all 
instances of racism encountered in the 
classroom, whether introduced by a student, a 
textbook, or a current event. This can be as 
simple as asking the class for their opinions; 
do they agree, disagree? What facts do they 
have to support their opinions? Can the class 
brainstorm other ways of dealing with the 
current situation? 

This can also be done through a more 
formal process involving analyzing 
stereotypes. For the first experience, the 
teacher can begin with a non-controversial 
generalization such as "red signals danger." 
Working in small groups, students can list all 
concrete instances supporting this statement. 
Then switch the focus to all non-supporting 
instances. Next, the class can decide whether 
the stereotype is valid. 

From this point, the teacher can move 
into more controversial issues, tailored to fit 
the needs of a particular class. Below are 
some ideas for topics: 


e Wolves are bad animals 

° Good mothers stay at home with their 
children 

° Black people are lazy and unfaithful 

e White people are superior to blacks 


The teacher can be as specific or general as 
the situation warrants. 


ee nm ea at 


The idea is to address specific 
instances of racism, but you will want to 
prepare your class for controversial 
discussions by exposing them to less 
controversial topics first. 

Throughout these discussions, the 
teacher must maintain the role of moderator, 
facilitator, and resource person. There is an 
ancient Chinese proverb that states: "Tell me, | 
forget, show me, | remember, involve me, | 
understand." This is the goal of multicultural 
education. 


WE ARE MORE ALIKE THAN WE ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Below is a visual representation of 
possible relationships between various 
microcultures and the macroculture. The 
labels of the various microcultures can be 
changed, it is their relationship to the larger 
society that is important. This particular model 
is that of an Anglo, Christian woman: 


An individual 


many micro- 
cultures at the 
same time. 


can belong to 
Some overlap 
BUDDHIS 


This does not 
make them 
right or wrong, 
it just makes them different. It can be seen 
from the model that race is only one of many 
cultural variables. 

Students could be encouraged to draw 
their own model of the cultures to which they 
belong. They will be able to see how we truly 
are more alike than we are different. 


Fostering Positive Ethnicity 
in the Classroom 
by Katie Shankle-Chriss 


There is an extreme push in education today to 
educate children within a multicultural curriculum. 
But because.of the equally extreme lack of published 
materials this has become the teacher's 
responsibility. Below are some practical ways of 
implementing multicultural education in your 
classroom. 


1. Posters: classrooms should be filled with faces from 
different cultures. 

2. Heroes: heroes of different cultures need to be 
recognized. 

3. Holidays: teach respect and understanding through 
something children will enjoy learning about. 
Holidays are happy occasions. Celebrate as 
many as you can! 

4. Food: studying and tasting foods of different cultures 
should definitely stimulate interest. 

5. Books: books should be used that describe different 
lifestyles and cultures. Having students think 
about the characters and their feelings. 

6. Cooperative Learning Group: 

e working in groups will help students to 
understand one another. These children must 
work together toward a common goal. 

e why not try having “tribes” or “klans” as opposed 
to groups. 

7. Field Trips: 
finances do not allow you to visit different cultural 
museums then visit different neighborhoods. A 
lot can be learned from just observing and 
comparing. 

8. Fish Bowl Activities or Role Playing: 
these activities put students in situations which 
they are not familiar with. 

9. Speakers: invite speakers from different cultures and 
backgrounds into your classroom. Have the 
teacher talk about math or science or something 


the students are learning about so they can see 
the relevancy to their own lives. 

10. Map of diversity: 
put up a large map and have the children place a 
push pin on the location where they are from. 

Have them decorate their own pin. This 

hopefully will get children interested and 
encourage them to ask each other about their 
backgrounds. 

11. Different Government Styles: 
elect a president of your class. Give them certain 
responsibilities similar to those or our U.S. 
president. Then choose a King or a Tzar, etc. . . 

12. Discuss terms: 
discuss differences between various terms use to 
describe individuals and groups. How do the 
students feel about these terms. 

13. Teach how to detect Racial Biases: 
have children evaluate objectivity of an author or 
of a popular TV show. 

14. Multicultural Math: 
when teaching about money, study money from 
different cultures. Everyone wants to learn about 
money (this will keep it exciting). when teaching 
fractions, why continue using the "All American” 
pie to demonstrate pictorially your point? Why 
not use Flan or maybe Quiche. 


Students need to see similarities between their 
lives and those of other children. These tips will 
hopefully help children to make this connection and 
will help you in your role as a multicultural educator a 
little easier. 


Steps Toward a Nonsexist Classroom 
by Audra Doyle 


Below are some great ways to insure that you have a 
gender bias free classroom. They are simple steps that you 
can take without having to greatly alter your curriculum or 
teaching style. 


10 Key Steps For A Nonsexist Classroom 


° Confront, discuss, and challenge gender bias in any 
required texts. 


° Supplement biased materials with materials from the 
neglected viewpoint. 


° Be sure all displays are bias free, have students help 
in the assembly process. Teach them to be aware of 
gender bias. 

° Analyze seating charts and small groups for gender 


equality, regroup if needed. 


° Intervene when students form segregated groups, be 
sure to explain why. 


° Reinforce those who work/play in coeducational 
groupings without being asked to do so. 


° Be sure that peer tutoring is gender integrated. 


° Have a professional track your questioning 
techniques to insure that you are not favoring anyone 
person or group. 


° If you don't feel comfortable with a professional in 
your room, video tape your class and then have them 
review. You can also train a student to do the 
tracking. 


° Keep abreast of all new research and studies by 
reading professional journals. newspapers, etc. 


In today's world where we often use computers to 
help us teach, we need o be sure to look for gender bias in 
the computer software we choose. Use this list as an 
expansion list to any listed the software company may give 
you. It tends to cover more areas. 


Expanded Sexism Checklist (E.S.C.) 


When deciding on computer software be sure to look 
for equality/bias in: 


° Number of males and females (both characters and 
names) represented in a positive manner. 


. Main characters. 

° Supporting characters. 
° Title. 

° Subject matter. 


° Style of software. 


e Symbols (i.e.: bows, babies, and carriages for 
females; guns and bombs for males). 


° Language. 

° Roles. 

° Rewards and reinforcements. 

° Packaging and documentation. 


SES on the Playground 
by Kirsten Broms & Christie Edwards 


We are going to take a trip down memory lane, so find a 
comfortable chair, sit back and relax! O.K., now gently close your 
eyes, lower your shoulders, and loosen your neck . . . ahhh -- 
now doesn't that feel wonderful? Unfortunately, you'll have to 
reopen your eyes in order to finish this exercise (unless of course 
you can read through your eyelids). 

Now let's think back to our childhood, ch perhaps when we 
were about ten-years-old. What were some of the most important 
things in our lives at this time? Was school important? Of course— 
-our lives were virtually centered around school! Most, if not all, 
our friends were there, our home schedules revolved around the 
school day, and our family vacations were planned according to 
school holidays. Thus we all should be familiar with the important 
role school plays in a child's life. 

As a ten-year-old, weren't your friends pretty important to 
you? Well sure, we all concerned ourselves with fitting in the 
doing fun things with our peers. Was there ever a time when your 
friends wanted to do something or go someplace that cost money, 
and you didn't have the necessary funds to join in? How did this 
make you feel? Were you embarrassed or ashamed? More than 
likely the answer to all the aforementioned questions is "yes!" 

Even today, I'm sure we are all on some type of monetary 
budget that allows us to do things at times, while not enabling us 
to do them at others. we can all probably relate to the negative 
feelings that we may experience when we are unable to participate 
in fun activities with our friends. 

Unfortunately, there are children in our classrooms who 
experience these feelings each and everyday of their lives. They 
may even dread going to school because their clothes may not be 
as nice as their peers’, or because they are unable to participate 
in the holiday gift exchange. They are more than likely ashamed of 
not having as much money as their classmates. For these reasons 
and more, we as teachers should try our best to avoid situations in 
which we might inadvertently point out the differences between our 
students’ socio-economic statuses. Thus, the following is a list of 
some helpful hints to keep in mind, so we can be sure not to make 
any child feel uncomfortable at any time. 


Act comfortably with children who are dirty or wearing ragged clothes and 
your students will follow your example. Consistently and subtly remind 
your students (perhaps through activities, assignments, or readings) that it 
is what is inside of a person that matters. 


Be aware that a child may seem lazy or slow because of a lack of food or 
sleep. 


Realize that a students may be absent or tardy because of a familial duty 
(i.e. babysitting) or because of a lack of transportation. 


Work on building self-esteem in your classroom. This will be beneficial to 
both low SES students and high SES students. 


Do not ask students to share what they received for a birthday or holiday 
or what they did over vacations. Having students share information that 
defines their SES is embarrassing and hurtful for some. 


Realize that your students may not have anyone at home to help them 
with their homework and be willing to offer additional help in the 
classroom. 


Do not give assignments to do at home that require materials unavailable 
at school. Some students may not have the materials at home or the 
money to buy them. 


Do not ask students to bring money to school to contribute to a class 


activity. 


Work into the curriculum literature on and by people of low SES. This will 
help high SES students develop empathy and understanding. It will give 
low SES students something to identify with. 


Do not fall into the trap of having low expectations for low SES students 
and high expectations for high SES students. Be aware that all students 
should have an equal opportunity to succeed. 


Remember that low income students can be gifted and/or college bound. 
Offer help to students they might not be able to get at home. For instance, 
the college application process can be very intimidating to a student who 
will be the first in his/her family to go. Offer help or refer the student to a 
counselor who can help. 


Help students to appreciate one another's differences. 


Remember that every child has something to contribute to the classroom. 


| 
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16 Suggestions Addressing Exceptionality 


by Gail Conn 


EXCEPTIONALITY: The term exceptional student includes both children who have 
difficulty learning and children whose performance is so advanced that an individualized 
education program is necessary to meet their needs (Banks, 1993). “Equal opportunity 
does not mean the same opportunity, but rather an appropriate opportunity." (p. 288) 
Hopefully, the following will include useful suggestions which can contribute to educational 


equality. 

LEARNING DISABLED: 

GOAL To develop listening skills which will ultimately result in more advanced 
reading skills. 

SUGGESTION: Stories can be dictated by the student on tape and then written for the 
student. 

BENEFIT: Story is in the student's language and therefore a good start toward 
reading. It can be used in any subject area for any age. 

GOAL To develop interests. 

SUGGESTION: Place student in group working on projects of interest. Place student with 
peer who has status in the eyes of disabled student. 

BENEFIT: Interest is an inspiration to learn. 

GOAL To accommodate all students within a given lesson plan. 

SUGGESTION: Modify instruction; shortened assignments; study buddies; lower-level 
worksheets; preferential seating. 

BENEFIT: Time saving solutions: ability to include all students in classroom lesson 
plan or activity. 

GOAL To expand attention span. 

SUGGESTION: Provide immediate, short-term reinforcement. Practical applications: 
Games, Music, Art activities and Peer interaction. 

BENEFIT: To minimize behavior disturbances, therefore maximizing learning time. 

GOAL To build on basic concepts. 

SUGGESTION: Proceed from concrete (poker chips) to semi-concrete (dots on cards) to 
abstract (numerals) activities. 

BENEFIT: Assures that there are no gaps in the student's readiness for mastering a 
process. 

GOAL To insure classroom rules are clear and upheld. 

SUGGESTION: Involve the student in the selection of reinforcing activities. 

BENEFIT: Increased motivation to follow rules due to the student's participation in 
their selection. Regulations viewed as fair. Increased rule awareness. 

GOAL To minimize negative social stigma attached to materials graded at lower 
levels. 

SUGGESTION: Cover books with "with it” covers. 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
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Students are not embarrassed to work in a book below grade level 
because the cover is concealed. 


To increase student individualized learning time. 

Give extra credit or special privileges to peer volunteers - cross-age 
tutoring. 

Instruction and materials may be relevant to students ability and interests. 


To provide opportunities and experiences particularly suited to the student. 
Increase the level and complexity of learning materials available. 
Continued development of student's potential. 


To establish an environment that values academic growth. 
Establish resource areas. 
Student is able to quench natural desire to learn. 


To cope with peer pressures not to succeed. 
Pair in heterogeneous groupings with all academic levels. 
The success of the GATE identified student is helpful to others in group. 


To include activities allowing self-direction. 

Provide space, time and encouragement for gifted students to discover 
themselves. 

Utilizes the natural, self-motivation present in most GATE students. 


To allow active and cooperative participation by the gifted students and 
their parents. 

Involve the student and parent together in the selection of goals. 

Offer additional support. Time at home may facilitate additional learning 
opportunities. 


To provide resources from the community. 

Take advantage of the many extra-curricular field trips, special programs 
and classroom visitors available. 

Encourages gifted students to find their place in society by discovering 
new interests. 


To provide flexibility in the curriculum. 
Provides homogeneous as well as heterogeneous groupings. 
Furthers development and meets social skill needs. 


To provide a responsive environment 
Develop the student's ability to see solutions from many viewpoints. 
May use knowledge as a background for unlimited learning 


references: Banks, James A. & McGee-Banks, Cherry (1993). Multicultural Education: 
Issues and Perspectivies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon) 
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A Personal Reflection on 
the demands of Religion in the Classroom 
by Joe Bustillos 


There's a call to us all to love all humanity 
Every race on the face of earth 
come to unity 
"Love your neighbor as you love yourself." 
These, the Master's words, would do us well 
But Man's belief, religious creeds, can make him blind 
The narrow way is not a narrow mind. 

- Teri DeSario' 


My fundamentalist father and | had a boisterous discussion the other day 
about "the state of education." In the past my father’s general arguments (true to 
his conservative roots) have centered around a need to return to the basics--- 
reading, writing, arithmetic. He wanted to know how my teacher training was 
going to address the moral needs and foundations of my students. Ouch, | 
wasn't ready for that one (I should have been ready---we've been having 
religious tussles since | was fifteen). 

| wanted to say something about the separate roles of public education 
and religion but | knew that wouldn't get very far. 1 mean, the question about 
moral education has always been a cornerstone to his theory about the decay of 
the education (which predictably includes the need to bring prayer and Jesus 
back to the school system). No, this was a very old discussion that | should 
have seen coming. | could have said something about Irvine School District 
voting to require graduating high school seniors to take courses in Ethics and 
Morals but | knew that that wouldn't begin to address the crux of his concern. 
The real difficulty with what he wants is that to "teach morality" of the 
fundamentalist Christian variety in our divergent society is to open a Pandora's 
box. 

The thing is that I've been there before. | understand my father’s concern. 
He and | may not see eye-to-eye but | understand that "to not teach X" is "to 
teach Y." That is, on the surface one can talk about Morals and Culture and 
Heritage and Religion like they're all complete separate subjects with no 


'Teri DeSario, "A Call To Us All" off the album of the same name, Dayspring Music, 
1983. 
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association but that's a bit like teaching To Kill a Mockingbird without talking 
about racial prejudice. 

Humans are Religious creatures. The Soviets weren't able to erase it in 
70 years. In the West, Television and its attendant shallow pop-culture has 
defamed it and trivialized it but not eliminated it in 50 years. Those who say that 
they don't believe in any religion are in fact practicing the religion of "no- 
religion." In the end we believe or choose not to believe, not because of 
“objective scientific inquiry" but because of gut-level personal faith. We like to 
think we're being rational but when push comes to shove the tenor becomes very 
emotional. 

So then, how does one teach Morals or Ethics or Religion? Without being 
overly didactic, it's a matter of casting a broad enough definition about what is 
considered "normal" human behavior and culture. One thing that | learned 
during my brief stint as an Anthropology major was that the Polytheistic cultures 
tended to reflect the greater range of human behavior in their gods without 
downplaying the moral consequences of that behavior. They didn't suffer from 
the tyranny of the "One Standard” that on the outset is not a "Human Standard" 
at all. It will not satisfy the conservative factions,” but teaching religion, or 
morals or even cultural diversity is a matter of presenting it as just another part 
of the "normal" human experience. This is certainly preferable to ignoring it like 
it was something our ancient ancestors did but that we've "grown beyond." 


But then it is their historical mandate to maintain the religious/moral/cultural/ethnic 
purity of their respective groups. 
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Religious Sensitivity in the Classroom 
by James Oveson 


A curriculum which ignored religion would itself have serious implications. It would seem 
to proclaim that religion has not been as real in men's lives as health, or politics, or 
economics. By omission it would appear to deny that religion has been and is important in 
man's history---a denial of the obvious. In day by day practice, the topic cannot be 
avoided. As an integral part of man's culture, it must be included. 

- NCSS Advisory Committee on Religion in the Schools (1984) 


Il. QUESTIONS TO ASK CONCERNING RELIGIOUS SENSITIVITY ISSUES 


1. What considerations should teachers take into account to accommodate religious values, 
beliefs, traditions, customs, and holiday celebrations? 


2. Do you feel that individual students are treated differently by teachers and classmates because 
of their religious beliefs? If so, how? 


3. How and what do you teach students about religion without creating stereotypes? 
4. What words or actions do teachers use that may be offensive to people of a religious faith? 


5. How can teachers and the community work together to provide an appropriate education that will 
meet the academic and social needs of all students? 


6. What types of parent/teacher involvement activities could be implemented to improve relations 
between home and school? 


ll. PRACTICAL WAYS TO IMPLEMENT RELIGION IN THE CLASSROOM 


1. Involve religious influences and origins in the study of world history. 

2. Have students prepare biographies on religious personalities. 

3. Include religious origins and prevalence when teaching about geography. 

4. Take field trips to religious places or worships. (eg., temples, mosques, churches, etc.). 
5. Arrange for religious personalities to come and speak to your class 

6. Show movies which address religious beliefs and customs. 


7. Have students read religious folktales and books as well as secular literature. 
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8. Have students identify current articles in the newspaper which discuss religion and have them 
give presentations to the class. 


The preceding items represent just a portion of ways to include religion in your classroom. The 
1963 decision in the case of Ablington V. Schempp, the United States Supreme court declared that study 
about religions in the nation's public schools is both legal and desirable. Justice Tom Clark writing the 
majority opinion stated: 


In addition, it might well be said that one's education is not complete without a study of 
comparative religions or the history of religion and its relationship to the advancement of 
civilization... 


Thus, it is our hope that this portion of the handbook will promote thought and ideas on how to 
implement religion in the classroom. The following guidelines were developed by the NCSS Advisory 
Committee on Religion in the Schools in 1984. They should be considered when implementing religious 
teachings in the classroom. 


NCSS GUIDELINES 


1. Study about religions should strive for awareness and understanding of the diversity of religions, religious 
experiences, religious expressions, and the reasons for particular expressions of religious beliefs 
within a society or culture. 

2. Study about religions should stress the influence of religions on history, culture, the arts, and 
contemporary issues. 

3. Study about religions should permit and encourage a comprehensive and balanced examination of the 
entire spectrum of ideas and attitudes pertaining to religion as a component of human culture. 

4. Study about religions should investigate a broad range, both geographic and chronological, of religious 
beliefs, practices, and values. 

5. Study about religions should examine the religious dimension of human existence in its broader cultural 
context, including its relation to economic, political, and social institutions as well as its relation to 
the arts, language, and literature. 

6. Study about religions should deal with the world's religions from the same perspective (/.e., beginnings, 
historical development, sacred writings, beliefs, practices, values,and impact on history, culture, 
contemporary issues, and the arts). 

7. Study about religions should be objective. 

8. Study about religions should be academic in nature, stressing student awareness and understanding, not 
acceptance and/or conformity. 

9. Study about religions should emphasize the necessity and importance of tolerance, respect, and mutual 
understanding in a nation and world of diversity. 

10. Study about religions should be descriptive, non-confessional, and conducted in an environment free of 
advocacy. 

11. Study about religions should seek to develop and utilize the various skills, attitudes, and abilities that are 
essential to history and the social sciences (i.e., locating, classifying, and interpreting data; keen 
observation; critical reading, listening, and thinking; questioning; and effective communication). 

12. Study about religions, should be academically responsible and pedagogically sound, utilizing accepted 
methods and materials of the social sciences, history, and literature. 

13. Study about religions should involve a range of materials that provide a balanced and fair treatment of 
the subject, and distinguish between confessional and historical fact. 

14. Study about religions should be conducted by qualified and certified teachers selected for their 
academic knowledge, their sensitivity and empathy for differing religious points of view, and their 
understanding of the Supreme Court's decisions pertaining to religious practices and study about 
religions in the public schools. 
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Racial Concerns 
by Sharron Travis 


By the time students enter school, they will 
have acquired some stereotypic ideas taught to them. 
If these are not discussed in class, they certainly will 
continue to strengthen end spread, supported by the 
teacher's silence 

- Kasambira (1985). 


As teachers, we must confront all 
instances of racism encountered in the 
classroom, whether introduced by a student, a 
textbook, or a current event. This can be as 
simple as asking the class for their opinions; 
do they agree, disagree? What facts do they 
have to support their opinions? Can the class 
brainstorm other ways of dealing with the 
current situation? 

This can also be done through a more 
formal process involving analyzing 
Stereotypes. For the first experience, the 
teacher can begin with a non-controversial 
generalization such as "red signals danger." 
Working in small groups, students can list all 
concrete instances supporting this statement. 
Then switch the focus to all non-supporting 
instances. Next, the class can decide whether 
the stereotype is valid. 

From this point, the teacher can move 
into more controversial issues, tailored to fit 
the needs of a particular class. Below are 
some ideas for topics: 


° Wolves are bad animals 

° Good mothers stay at home with their 
children 

° Black people are lazy and unfaithful 

° White people are superior to blacks 


The teacher can be as specific or general as 
the situation warrants. 
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The idea is to address specific 
instances of racism, but you will want to 
prepare your class for controversial 
discussions by exposing them to less 
controversial topics first. 

Throughout these discussions, the 
teacher must maintain the role of moderator, 
facilitator, and resource person. There is an 
ancient Chinese proverb that states: "Tell me, | 
forget, show me, | remember, involve me, | 
understand." This is the goal of multicultural 
education. 


WE ARE MORE ALIKE THAN WE ARE 
DIFFERENT 


Below is a visual representation of 
possible relationships between various 
microcultures and the macroculture. The 
labels of the various microcultures can be 
changed, it is their relationship to the larger 
society that is important. This particular model 
is that of an Anglo, Christian woman: 

An individual 
can belong to 
many micro- 
cultures at the 
same time. 
Some overlap 
_— Genter © macro- 

culture, and 
some do not. 
This does not 
make them 
right or wrong, 
it just makes them different. It can be seen 
from the model that race is only one of many 
cultural variables. 

Students could be encouraged to draw 
their own model of the cultures to which they 
belong. They will be able to see how we truly 
are more alike than we are different. 


Fostering Positive Ethnicity 
in the Classroom 
by Katie Shankle-Chriss 


There is an extreme push in education today to 
educate children within a multicultural curriculum. 
But because of the equally extreme lack of published 
materials this has become the teacher's 
responsibility. Below are some practical ways of 
implementing multicultural education in your 
classroom. 


1. Posters: classrooms should be filled with faces from 
different cultures. 

2. Heroes: heroes of different cultures need to be 
recognized. 

3. Holidays: teach respect and understanding through 
something children will enjoy learning about. 
Holidays are happy occasions. Celebrate as 
many as you can! 


4. Food: studying and tasting foods of different cultures 
should definitely stimulate interest. 
5. Books: books should be used that describe different 


lifestyles and cultures. Having students think 
about the characters and their feelings. 
6. Cooperative Learning Group: 

° working in groups will help students to 
understand one another. These children must 
work together toward a common goal. 

° why not try having "tribes" or "klans” as opposed 
to groups. 

7. Field Trips: 
finances do not allow you to visit different cultural 
museums then visit different neighborhoods. A 
lot can be learned from just observing and 
comparing. 

8. Fish Bowl Activities or Role Playing: 
these activities put students in situations which 
they are not familiar with. 

9. Speakers: invite speakers from different cultures and 
backgrounds into your classroom. Have the 
teacher talk about math or science or something 


_ FOSTERING POSITIVE ETHNICITY 


the students are learning about so they can see 
the relevancy to their own lives. 

10. Map of diversity: 
put up a large map and have the children place a 
push pin on the location where they are from. 

Have them decorate their own pin. This 

hopefully will get children interested and 
encourage them to ask each other about their 
backgrounds. 

11. Different Government Styles: 
elect a president of your class. Give them certain 
responsibilities similar to those or our U.S. 
president. Then choose a King or a Tzar, etc. . . 

12. Discuss terms: 
discuss differences between various terms use to 
describe individuals and groups. How do the 
students feel about these terms. 

13. Teach how to detect Racial Biases: 
have children evaluate objectivity of an author or 
of a popular TV show. 

14. Multicultural Math: 
when teaching about money, study money from 
different cultures. Everyone wants to learn about 
money (this will keep it exciting). when teaching 
fractions, why continue using the "All American” 
pie to demonstrate pictorially your point? Why 
not use Flan or maybe Quiche. 


Students need to see similarities between their 
lives and those of other children. These tips will 
hopefully help children to make this connection and 
will help you in your role as a multicultural educator a 
little easier. 


Steps Toward a Nonsexist Classroom 
by Audra Doyle 


Below are some great ways to insure that you have a 
gender bias free classroom. They are simple steps that you 
can take without having to greatly alter your curriculum or 
teaching style. 


10 Key Steps For A Nonsexist Classroom 


° Confront, discuss, and challenge gender bias in any 
required texts. 


° Supplement biased materials with materials from the 
neglected viewpoint. 


° Be sure all displays are bias free, have students help 
in the assembly process. Teach them to be aware of 
gender bias. " 

° Analyze seating charts and small groups for gender 


equality, regroup if needed. 


° Intervene when students form segregated groups, be 
sure to explain why. 
° Reinforce those who work/play in coeducational 


groupings without being asked to do so. 
° Be sure that peer tutoring is gender integrated. 


° Have a professional track your questioning 
techniques to insure that you are not favoring anyone 
person or group. 


. If you don't feel comfortable with a professional in 
your room, video tape your class and then have them 
review. You can also train a student to do the 
tracking. 


A NONSEXIST CLASSROOM 


Keep abreast of all new research and studies by 
reading professional journals. newspapers, etc. 


In today's world where we often use computers to 


help us teach, we need o be sure to look for gender bias in 
the computer software we choose. Use this list as an 
expansion list to any listed the software company may give 
you. It tends to cover more areas. 


Expanded Sexism Checklist (E.S.C.) 


When deciding on computer software be sure to look 


for equality/bias in: 


Number of males and females (both characters and 
names) represented in a positive manner. 


Main characters. 
Supporting characters. 
Title. 

Subject matter. 

Style of software. 


Symbols (i.e.: bows, babies, and carriages for 
females; guns and bombs for males). 


Language. 
Roles. 
Rewards and reinforcements. 


Packaging and documentation. 


SES on the Playground 
by Kirsten Broms & Christie Edwards 


We are going to take a trip down memory lane, so find a 
comfortable chair, sit back and relax! O.K., now gently close your 
eyes, lower your shoulders, and loosen your neck. . . ahhh —- 
now doesn't that feel wonderful? Unfortunately, you'll have to 
reopen your eyes in order to finish this exercise (unless of course 
you can read through your eyelids). 

Now let's think back to our childhood, oh perhaps when we 
were about ten-years-old. What were some of the most important 
things in our lives at this time? Was school important? Of course-- 
-our lives were virtually centered around school! Most, if not ail, 
our friends were there, our home schedules revolved around the 
school day, and our family vacations were planned according to 
school holidays. Thus we all should be familiar with the important 
role school plays in a child's life. 

As a ten-year-old, weren't your friends pretty important to 
you? Well sure, we all concerned ourselves with fitting in the 
doing fun things with our peers. Was there ever a time when your 
friends wanted to do something or go someplace that cost money, 
and you didn't have the necessary funds to join in? How did this 
make you feel? Were you embarrassed or ashamed? More than 
likely the answer to all the aforementioned questions is "yes!" 

Even today, I'm sure we are all on some type of monetary 
budget that allows us to do things at times, while not enabling us 
to do them at others. we can all probably relate to the negative 
feelings that we may experience when we are unable to participate 
in fun activities with our friends. 

Unfortunately, there are children in our classrooms who 
experience these feelings each and everyday of their lives. They 
may even dread going to school because their clothes may not be 
as nice as their peers’, or because they are unable to participate 
in the holiday gift exchange. They are more than likely ashamed of 
not having as much money as their classmates. For these reasons 
and more, we as teachers should try our best to avoid situations in 
which we might inadvertently point out the differences between our 
students’ socio-economic statuses. Thus, the following is a list of 
some helpful hints to keep in mind, so we can be sure not to make 
any child feel uncomfortable at any time. 
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Act comfortably with children who are dirty or wearing ragged clothes and 
your students will follow your example. Consistently and subtly remind 
your students (perhaps through activities, assignments, or readings) that it 
is what is inside of a person that matters. 


Be aware that a child may seem lazy or slow because of a lack of food or 
sleep. 


Realize that a students may be absent or tardy because of a familial duty 
(i.e. babysitting) or because of a lack of transportation. 


Work on building self-esteem in your classroom. This will be beneficial to 
both low SES students and high SES students. 


Do not ask students to share what they received for a birthday or holiday 
or what they did over vacations. Having students share information that 
defines their SES is embarrassing and hurtful for some. 


Realize that your students may not have anyone at home to help them 
with their homework and be willing to offer additional help in the 
classroom. 


Do not give assignments to do at home that require materials unavailable 
at school. Some students may not have the materials at home or the 
money to buy them. 


Do not ask students to bring money to school to contribute to a class 


activity. 


Work into the curriculum literature on and by people of low SES. This will 
help high SES students develop empathy and understanding. It will give 
low SES students something to identify with. 


Do not fall into the trap of having low expectations for low SES students 
and high expectations for high SES students. Be aware that all students 
should have an equal opportunity to succeed. 


Remember that low income students can be gifted and/or college bound. 
Offer help to students they might not be able to get at home. For instance, 
the college application process can be very intimidating to a student who 
will be the first in his/her family to go. Offer help or refer the student to a 
counselor who can help. 


Help students to appreciate one another's differences. 


Remember that every child has something to contribute to the classroom. 


t 
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46 Suggestions Addressing Exceptionality 
by Gail Conn 


EXCEPTIONALITY: The term exceptional student includes both children who have 
difficulty learning and children whose performance is so advanced that an individualized 
education program is necessary to meet their needs (Banks, 1993). “Equal opportunity 
does not mean the same opportunity, but rather an appropriate opportunity." (p. 288) 
Hopefully, the following will include useful suggestions which can contribute to educational 
equality. 


LEARNING DISABLED: 

GOAL To develop listening skills which will ultimately result in more advanced 
reading skills. 

SUGGESTION: Stories can be dictated by the student on tape and then written for the 
student. 

BENEFIT: Story is in the student's language and therefore a good start toward 


reading. It can be used in any subject area for any age. 


GOAL To develop interests. 

SUGGESTION: Place student in group working on projects of interest. Place student with 
peer who has status in the eyes of disabled student. 

BENEFIT: Interest is an inspiration to learn. 


GOAL To accommodate all students within a given lesson plan. 
SUGGESTION: Modify instruction; shortened assignments; study buddies; lower-level 
worksheets; preferential seating. 


BENEFIT: Time saving solutions: ability to include all students in classroom lesson 
plan or activity. 
GOAL To expand attention span. 


SUGGESTION: Provide immediate, short-term reinforcement. Practical applications: 
Games, Music, Art activities and Peer interaction. 


BENEFIT: To minimize behavior disturbances, therefore maximizing learning time. 

GOAL To build on basic concepts. 

SUGGESTION: Proceed from concrete (poker chips) to semi-concrete (dots on cards) to 
abstract (numerals) activities. 

BENEFIT: Assures that there are no gaps in the student's readiness for mastering a 
process. 

GOAL To insure classroom rules are clear and upheld. 

SUGGESTION: Involve the student in the selection of reinforcing activities. 

BENEFIT: Increased motivation to follow rules due to the student's participation in 
their selection. Regulations viewed as fair. Increased rule awareness. 

~ GOAL To minimize negative social stigma attached to materials graded at lower 

levels. 


SUGGESTION: Cover books with “with it" covers. 


-EXCEPTIONALITY —__ 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 


BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 
SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 
GOAL 


SUGGESTION: 
BENEFIT: 


Students are not embarrassed to work in a book below grade level 
because the cover is concealed. 


To increase student individualized learning time. 

Give extra credit or special privileges to peer volunteers - cross-age 
tutoring. 

Instruction and materials may be relevant to students ability and interests. 


To provide opportunities and experiences particularly suited to the student. 
Increase the level and complexity of learning materials available. 
Continued development of student's potential. 


To establish an environment that values academic growth. 
Establish resource areas. 
Student is able to quench natural desire to learn. 


To cope with peer pressures not to succeed. 
Pair in heterogeneous groupings with all academic levels. 
The success of the GATE identified student is helpful to others in group. 


To include activities allowing self-direction. 

Provide space, time and encouragement for gifted students to discover 
themselves. 

Utilizes the natural, self-motivation present in most GATE students. 


To allow active and cooperative participation by the gifted students and 
their parents. 

Involve the student and parent together in the selection of goals. 

Offer additional support. Time at home may facilitate additional learning 
opportunities. 


To provide resources from the community. 

Take advantage of the many extra-curricular field trips, special programs 
and classroom visitors available. 

Encourages gifted students to find their place in society by discovering 
new interests. 


To provide flexibility in the curriculum. 
Provides homogeneous as well as heterogeneous groupings. 
Furthers development and meets social skill needs. 


To provide a responsive environment 
Develop the student's ability to see solutions from many viewpoints. 
May use knowledge as a background for unlimited learning 


references: Banks, James A. & McGee-Banks, Cherry (1993). Multicultural Education: 
Issues and Perspectivies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon) 
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A Personal Reflection on 
the demands of Religion in the Classroom 
by Joe Bustillos 


There's a call to us all to love all humanity 
Every race on the face of earth 
come to unity 
"Love your neighbor as you love yourself." 
These, the Master's words, would do us well 
But Man's belief, religious creeds, can make him blind 
The narrow way is not a narrow mind. 

- Teri DeSario' 


My fundamentalist father and | had a boisterous discussion the other day 
about "the state of education." In the past my father’s general arguments (true to 
his conservative roots) have centered around a need to return to the basics-—- 
reading, writing, arithmetic. He wanted to know how my teacher training was 
going to address the moral needs and foundations of my students. Ouch, | 
wasn't ready for that one (I should have been ready---we've been having 
religious tussles since | was fifteen). 

| wanted to say something about the separate roles of public education 
and religion but | knew that wouldn't get very far. | mean, the question about 
moral education has always been a cornerstone to his theory about the decay of 
the education (which predictably includes the need to bring prayer and Jesus 
back to the school system). No, this was a very old discussion that | should 
have seen coming. | could have said something about Irvine School District 
voting to require graduating high school seniors to take courses in Ethics and 
Morals but | knew that that wouldn't begin to address the crux of his concern. 
The real difficulty with what he wants is that to "teach morality" of the 
fundamentalist Christian variety in our divergent society is to open a Pandora's 
box. 

The thing is that I've been there before. | understand my father's concern. 
He and | may not see eye-to-eye but | understand that "to not teach X” is "to 
teach Y." That is, on the surface one can talk about Morals and Culture and 
Heritage and Religion like they're all complete separate subjects with no 


'Teri DeSario, "A Call To Us All" off the album of the same name, Dayspring Music, 
1983. 
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association but that's a bit like teaching To Kill a Mockingbird without talking 
about racial prejudice. 

Humans are Religious creatures. The Soviets weren't able to erase it in 
70 years. In the West, Television and its attendant shallow pop-culture has 
defamed it and trivialized it but not eliminated it in 50 years. Those who say that 
they don't believe in any religion are in fact practicing the religion of "no- 
religion." In the end we believe or choose not to believe, not because of 
"objective scientific inquiry" but because of gut-level personal faith. We like to 
think we're being rational but when push comes to shove the tenor becomes very 
emotional. 

So then, how does one teach Morals or Ethics or Religion? Without being 
overly didactic, it's a matter of casting a broad enough definition about what is 
considered "normal" human behavior and culture. One thing that | learned 
during my brief stint as an Anthropology major was that the Polytheistic cultures 
tended to reflect the greater range of human behavior in their gods without 
downplaying the moral consequences of that behavior. They didn't suffer from 
the tyranny of the "One Standard” that on the outset is not a "Human Standard" 
at all. It will not satisfy the conservative factions,” but teaching religion, or 
morals or even cultural diversity is a matter of presenting it as just another part 
of the "normal" human experience. This is certainly preferable to ignoring it like 
it was something our ancient ancestors did but that we've "grown beyond." 


But then it is their historical mandate to maintain the religious/moral/cultural/ethnic 
purity of their respective groups. . 
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Religious Sensitivity in the Classroom 
by James Oveson 


A curriculum which ignored religion would itself have serious implications. It would seem 
to proclaim that religion has not been as real in men's lives as health, or politics, or 
economics. By omission it would appear to deny that religion has been and is important in 
man's history---a denial of the cbvious. In day by day practice, the topic cannot be 
avoided. As an integral part of man's culture, it must be included. 

- NCSS Advisory Committee on Religion in the Schools (1984) 


I. QUESTIONS TO ASK CONCERNING RELIGIOUS SENSITIVITY ISSUES 


1. What considerations should teachers take into account to accommodate religious values, 
beliefs, traditions, customs, and holiday celebrations? 


2. Do you feel that individual students are treated differently by teachers and classmates because 
of their religious beliefs? If so, how? 


3. How and what do you teach students about religion without creating stereotypes? 
4. What words or actions do teachers use that may be offensive to people of a religious faith? 


5. How can teachers and the community work together to provide an appropriate education that will 
meet the academic and social needs of all students? 


6. What types of parent/teacher involvement activities could be implemented to improve relations 
between home and school? 


ll. PRACTICAL WAYS TO IMPLEMENT RELIGION IN THE CLASSROOM 


1. Involve religious influences and origins in the study of world history. 

2. Have students prepare biographies on religious personalities. 

3. Include religious origins and prevalence when teaching about geography. 

4. Take field trips to religious places or worships. (eg., temples, mosques, churches, etc.). 
5. Arrange for religious personalities to come and speak to your class 

6. Show movies which address religious beliefs and customs. 


7. Have students read religious folktales and books as well as secular literature. 
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8. Have students identify current articles in the newspaper which discuss religion and have them 
give presentations to the class. 


The preceding items represent just a portion of ways to include religion in your classroom. The 
1963 decision in the case of Ablington V. Schempp, the United States Supreme court declared that study 
about religions in the nation's public schools is both legal and desirable. Justice Tom Clark writing the 
majority opinion stated: 


In addition, it might well be said that one's education is not complete without a study of 
comparative religions or the history of religion and its relationship to the advancement of 
civilization... 


Thus, it is our hope that this portion of the handbook will promote thought and ideas on how to 
implement religion in the classroom. The following guidelines were developed by the NCSS Advisory 
Committee on Religion in the Schools in 1984. They should be considered when implementing religious 
teachings in the classroom. 


NCSS GUIDELINES 


1. Study about religions should strive for awareness and understanding of the diversity of religions, religious 
experiences, religious expressions, and the reasons for particular expressions of religious beliefs 
within a society or culture. 

2. Study about religions should stress the influence of religions on history, culture, the arts, and 
contemporary issues. 

3. Study about religions should permit and encourage a comprehensive and balanced examination of the 
entire spectrum of ideas and attitudes pertaining to religion as a component of human culture. 

4. Study about religions should investigate a broad range, both geographic and chronological, of religious 
beliefs, practices, and values. 

5. Study about religions should examine the religious dimension of human existence in its broader cultural 
context, including its relation to economic, political, and social institutions as well as its relation to 
the arts, language, and literature. 

6. Study about religions should deal with the world's religions from the same perspective (.e., beginnings, 
historical development, sacred writings, beliefs, practices, values,and impact on history, culture, 
contemporary issues, and the arts). 

7. Study about religions should be objective. 

8. Study about religions should be academic in nature, stressing student awareness and understanding, not 
acceptance and/or conformity. 

9. Study about religions should emphasize the necessity and importance of tolerance, respect, and mutual 
understanding in a nation and world of diversity. 

10. Study about religions should be descriptive, non-confessional, and conducted in an environment free of 
advocacy. 

11. Study about religions should seek to develop and utilize the various skills, attitudes, and abilities that are 
essential to history and the social sciences (i.e., locating, classifying, and interpreting data; keen 
observation; critical reading, listening, and thinking; questioning; and effective communication). 

12. Study about religions, should be academically responsible and pedagogically sound, utilizing accepted 
methods and materials of the social sciences, history, and literature. 

13. Study about religions should involve a range of materials that provide a balanced and fair treatment of 
the subject, and distinguish between confessional and historical fact. 

14. Study about religions should be conducted by qualified and certified teachers selected for their 
academic knowledge, their sensitivity and empathy for differing religious points of view, and their 
understanding of the Supreme Court's decisions pertaining to religious practices and study about 
religions in the public schools. 
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